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Men's basketball team makes it 


Supercomputer | 
enhances calculations | 


KAREN HERLAND 


Imagine three and a half million tunes in your 

pocket. The Altix 4700 is not going to fit in your | 
pocket, but that gives you an idea of the size ofits | 
14,000-GB hard drive. 

The supercomputer, ranked the most powerful 
shared memory computer in Canada, and 155th | 
in the world, with a unified memory 1,500 times | 
that of a regular desktop PC, has just been | 
installed at the Université de Montréal for use by | 
the Quebec Network for High Performance | 
Computing (RQCHP). 

Concordia joined the other four provincial uni- 
versities in the consortium last year on the initia- 
tive of Associate Vice-President Research Truong 
Vo-Van and Gilles Peslherbe, director of the | 
Centre for Research in Molecular Modelling | 
(CERMM). 

The computer deployment is part of the last | 
phase of a CFI-funded initiative, just as the gov- | 
ernment announced a new $180-million CFI | 
grant with other government and private part- | 
ners to support multidisciplinary research and 
high-performance computing for another five | 
years. 

Gilles Peslherbe is Concordia’s RQCHP repre- 
sentative and site director. He is excited by the 
potential of the machine, which is theoretically | 
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performance Grace State Machines. The show was part of the Robot Co-op event at Usine C during the nuit blanche that capped this year's 
Highlights festival at venues around town. 
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Gore, Suzuki will address 


- youth climate summit 


KAREN HERLAND 


The first ever Youth Action Montreal 
(YAM) Summit dealing with climate 
change will take place on March 20-22 
under the title Less Talk, More Action. 

The YAM summit was the inspiration 
of Concordia Political Science students 
Mohamed Shuriye and Peter Schiefke 
in the summer of 2006. 

“We recognized that the environment 


| was a hot button issue? Schiefke said. As 


students, they saw the benefits of 
mobilzing students across the country. 
“Students are already involved in 
groups like Equiterre and Greenpeace, 
but there is no coordination, Shuriye 
said. So they brought the CSU, the Arts 


| and Science Federation of Associations, 


R4, Sustainable Concordia and the 
Students Society of McGill University 
together and began to plan big. 

The result is a three-day conference, 


ending March 22 with keynote speech- 
es from both former U.S. Vice- 
President Al Gore and home-grown 
environmentalist David Suzuki. 
“Suzuki has spoken here more than any 
other single speaker, Schiefke said. 
The David Suzuki Foundation is also 
involved. 

Organizers rejected the idea of pre- 
senting speakers to a passive audience. 
“We didn’t want people to just see 
them and leave, Shuriye said. The 
speeches will crown a series of skills- 
building and _ information-sharing 
workshops at the Palais de Congres. 
About 200 students are expected to 
participate. 

Shuriye and Schiefke considered the 
estimated 13 million plastic bags and 
the five million coffee cups students 
use annually and decided they could 
change that. So the “1% campaign” was 
born. 


Days after the conference, during 
Concordia’s student elections, students 
will vote on a referendum to turn one 
per cent of their tuition — 25 cents per 
credit— over to a board of local stu- 
dent and environmental leaders for a 
five-year pilot project to coordinate 
concrete sustainability efforts. 

Organizers anticipate that the 
$875,000 such an effort will raise over 
five years will allow Concordia to set 
the standard in becoming the most 
environmentally sound university in 
the country. Although local solutions 
may not be applicable nationally, they 
hope to create a template for similar 
programs across the country. 

Schiefke is confident that students 
will jump on board. “We're asking stu- 
dents if they want to spend this money. 
The government and the university 
don't ask before they raise costs, stu- 
dents are free to say no.” 
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Quarter-century of contemporary dance 





Department chair Michael Montanaro celebrates with Silvy Panet- 
Raymond and Elizabeth Langley (retired) at the reception. 


JENNIFER WESTLAKE 


“If you can turn your passion into 
your profession, you will be the 
happiest person in the world’ 

Choreographer Elizabeth Lang- 
ley, who was addressing the 
audience assembled on March 1 
for the 25th anniversary of 
Concordia'’s Contemporary Dance 
Department, was sharing the 
advice her father, who was also a 
dancer, had given her when she 
was just embarking on her 
career. 

The first department head 
enlisted to direct a program that 
unusually, for a university, teach- 
es choreography as well as tech- 
nique, joked that whether he was 
“looking down or up on us now, 
the late Dean Alfred Pinsky 
would be proud to see that the 
department has never wavered 
in this mission. 

Onlookers in the crowd 
massed in the central hall of the 
Integrated Engineering, Compu- 
ter Science and Visual Arts 
Complex on the evening of 
March 1 were hard pressed to 





keep up with the many layers of 
choreography produced by 
Contemporary Dance students 
in celebration of their depart- 
ment’s 25th anniversary. 

Tiers of dancers performed 
duets while the audience took 
their seats for the second part of 
the event in the Black Box, filled 
with soft light refracted through 
smoke. Following remarks from 
past department heads Silvy 
Panet-Raymond and Elizabeth 
Langley, seven pieces by stu- 
dents and alumni covered a 
gamut of styles. 

“Into the Unknown” by K8 
Alsterlund and Forty Nguyen was 
set to music by MC Solaar and 
incorporated hip-hop moves. 
Alumni Pierre-Paul Savoie's 
“Corps étranger” included spo- 
ken poetry and some rocking 
Johnny Cash. “La Valse, an 
excerpt from David Albert-Toth’s 
“scale” was set to tango-like 
Frehel. 

The overall effect, as the 
evening continued on_ the 
rooftop terrace, where a series of 
eight more pieces was per- 


Popular alum Andrew Tay was one of the dancers who braved the snowy, 
window EV building terrace late in the evening to perform. 


formed against the dramatic 
backdrop of the lights of down- 
town Montreal, was of continu- 
ous, seamless choreography. 

In her closing thanks, Dean of 
Fine Arts Catherine Wild picked 
up on a sentiment expressed by 
department heads past and pres- 
ent and professors throughout 
the evening. “Seeing the dancers 
use spaces throughout the build- 
ing is really inspirational” 

Individuality and _ diversity 
have been hallmarks of the 
department, according to Philip 
Szporer, a dance critic who 
teaches Dance Traditions. He 
finds working among dance stu- 
dents is an enriching experience. 

“At Concordia, you are literally 
surrounded by generations of 
new voices. They are here, in the 
now, Szporer said. He sees the 
department as having a ripple 
effect not only on the Montreal 
dance scene, but the Canadian 
and international scenes. 

Orchestrating an evening 
that involved multiple perform- 
ances in three locations — the 
ground floor, the Black Box, and 
the rooftop terrace — was a 
complex creative feat said 
department chair Michael 
Montanaro. In September, he 
presented his third-year cre- 
ative process students with the 
overall structure of the event. 
Three teams, one per perform- 
ance area, were tasked with 
working out the details of each 
component. 

And there were more than a 
few creative details to work out. 
Originally, 18 dancers were to be 
involved. But that number mush- 
roomed to 61, including 12 alum- 
ni. At the party following the 
rooftop performance, Montan- 





Kiani del Vallé’s performance demonstrates the students’ creative use 


of space. 


aro gave his students kudos. “It 
was a difficult project that took a 
lot of focus and dedication on 
their part. They worked really 
hard” 

At the post-performance party, 
alumnus Pierre-Paul Savoie said 
his piece, which dealt with mem- 
ory, suited the event, which was 
after all an anniversary and a 
reunion. Explaining the personal 
nature of the discipline of dance 
and the strength of the family- 
like bond dancers share, he said, 
“You can learn math, or science, 


or philosophy. But the kind of 
relationship you have with 
dance is physical, and emotion- 
al, and intellectual. Dance is a 
full experience. It shows you 
things.” 

Looking around the room, 
which was packed with mingling 
students, professors and alumni, 
he gestured happily. “You see? 
Dancers don't age!” Langley Pére 
must have been right. 

To see QuickTime videos of 
students’ works, go __ to: 
dance.concordia.ca/videos.html 





Even the vitrines outside of the FOFA Gallery were pressed into service as a performance venue as the contem- 
porary dance department infiltrated various corners of the EV building for their March 1 gala. 
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Chemist works with 
smart materials 





Chemist Philippe Merle is applying nanotechnology techniques to paint to develop a self-repairing coating. 


JANICE HAMILTON 

In the same way that the body 
naturally heals cuts, some so- 
called “smart materials” are able 
to fill their own cracks, Concordia 
chemist Philippe G. Merle has 
been researching these materials, 
originally developed for use in 
space satellites, for several years 
to try to improve them. Now he 
has been awarded a grant from 
NanoQuébec, a provincial agency 
that funds nanotechnology re- 
search, to use the same technolo- 
gy in a new application: paint. 

Merle, an assistant professor 
in the department of Chemistry 
and Biochemistry, collaborates 
on these projects with Mechani- 
cal and Industrial Eng-ineering 
Professor Suong Van Hoa, direc- 
tor of the Concordia Centre for 
Composites. “I do the chemistry 
and synthesis (of the materials), 
and he tests their properties,’ 
Merle explains. 

Merle grew up in Montpellier, 
in the south of France, and got his 
undergraduate degree and PhD 
from the Université Montpellier 
II: Sciences et Techniques. He 
then did several years of postdoc- 
toral work in France, England 
and the Netherlands before mov- 
ing to Montreal in 2002. 

When he first came _ to 
Concordia, Merle’s research 
interest focused on polymers 
(compounds with large mole- 
cules made up of repetitive 


structural units) and the chemi- 
cal catalysts involved in their for- 
mation. He met Hoa when an 
engineering student of Hoa’s 
came to the chemistry depart- 
ment looking for help. She want- 
ed access to a lab and equipment 
to learn more about the chem- 
istry of the polymer materials 
she was studying. 

Merle and Hoa collaborated 
on a research contract for MPB 
Communications Inc. and the 
Canadian Space Agency (CSA) to 
improve the self-repairing mate- 
rials used in spacecraft. 

“There are many objects flying 
around in space, especially tiny 
ones that can’t be detected and 
avoided; they can do a lot of 
damage to spacecraft; Merle 
says. , 

Self-repairing smart materials 
were developed to deal with this 
problem. Tiny, glue-filled cap- 
sules and specks of a chemical 
catalyst are embedded through- 
out the polymer resin skin that 
covers satellites. If the resin is 
damaged, some of the capsules 
are torn open, releasing the liq- 
uid glue. 

This technology has been 
around for more than 20 years, 
but Merle notes that it has limi- 
tations. The presence of the cap- 
sules decreases the strength of 
the resin. Another challenge is 
that spacecraft are exposed to 
heat when they face the sun and 
extreme cold when in the shade. 


The Concordia researchers 
succeeded in reducing the size of 
the capsules, improving the abil- 
ity of this material to withstand 
rapid temperature changes, and 
decreasing by one hundred-fold 
the amount of expensive catalyst 
embedded in the resin. They fin- 
ished the contract in December, 
have applied for patents, and will 
present their results at an inter- 
national conference in April. 

Their next two-year $110,000 
project is due to start this spring. 
MPB and Concordia are also 
contributing to this project, and 
Merle hopes to get an NSERC 
grant matching the NanoQuébec 
contribution. 

“We propose to apply this 
technology to paints, Merle 
explains. The idea is to implant 
tiny capsules containing an anti- 
rusting compound in paint. 
There would be a large market 
for this technology in paint used 
on ships’ hulls and bridge struc- 
tures, for example. Merle and 
Hoa will be able to support at 
least two master’s students and 
hire several undergraduate stu- 
dents during the summer with 


this funding. 


“I've done advanced academic 
research in chemistry, but I find 
it very satisfying to work on a 
specific application. When you 
work on contract with industry, 
you have to meet deadlines and 
produce significant results. That 
is very motivating” 
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ACCOLADES 


Congratulations to benefactor and former chancellor Eric Molson, 
who will receive the Order of Canada from Governor-General 
Michaélle Jean. Paul Fazio, founder of the Centre for Building 
Studies, will also receive the award. (See our story on page 8.) 


~Qo 


Paulos Milkias, who teaches the course Politics of Africa in the 
Department of Political Science, has published a book called Haile 
Selassie, Western Education and Political Revolution in Ethiopia 
(Cambria Press). It was described by one reviewer as “a gripping nar- 
rative,’ and by another as “remarkably comprehensive” Last year, he 
published The Battle of Adwa: The Historic Victory of Ethiopia 
Against European Colonialism (Algora), which he wrote with 
Getachew Metaferia. 


~o 


Concordia graduate Torill Kove has won an Oscar. When the 
Academic Awards were announced in Hollywood on Feb. 25 the 
Concordia graduate, dressed in a sleek black evening dress, accept- 
ed the Oscar for Best Animated Short from child actors Abigail 
Breslin and Jaden Smith, and thanked her producers at the National 
Film Board. She won for her charming film, The Danish Poet, a co- 
production between the NFB (Marcy Page) and MikroFilm AS (Lise 
Fearnley-Norway). 


~@o 


Congratulations to computer science doctoral student Dania El- 
Khechen, who came second in the creative non-fiction category of 
the Prix littéraire Radio-Canada for her piece, Oi est Baba? It 
explores the emotions of a child confronted by three deaths: of the 
father she never knew, of a 
beloved grandmother, and of a 
neighbour killed before her eyes. 
The jury awarded her the prize 
“for the tragic simplicity of the 
text, for the authenticity of the 
voice, and for the great coher- 
ence between the style and the 
content.’ 


Born and raised in Beirut, Dania 
has always enjoyed writing in 
Arabic and in French. She came 
to Montreal in 2003 to study the- 
oretical computer science. While 
pursuing her PhD, she also took 
courses in French creative writ- 
ing, where she learned of this 
competition. 


Kassandra Churcher, who teaches in the Department of 
Education, has written a paper with Lisa Trimble, a doctoral student 
at McGill University, called “Abstaining From Reality: Moral 
Education Based Sexuality” It will be presented at the Kinsey 
Institutes’ University Consortium for Sexuality Research & Training, 
to be held from April 9 - 11. 


~o 


Leah Sherman (Art Education, Emerita) has written a chapter in a 
recent book called From Drawing to Visual Culture: A History of Art 
Education in Canada, edited by Harold Pearse (McGill-Queen’s UP). 
Her contribution is called “Modern Art and Child Art in Quebec: The 
Symbiotic Relationship Between the Art Field and Child Art’ It was 
co-authored with Suzanne Semerise, of UQAM. 


~@Qo 


Alumna Francine Allaire, a well-known producer and woman of 
the theatre, has been named head of dramatic programming for 
Radio-Canada. In her distinguished career, she has been head of the 
Institut National de l'image et du son (INIS), Telefilm Canada and 
the Cinémathéque québécoise, and consultant to many organiza- 
tions. She earned her BA in Communication Studies from 
Concordia in 1977, and served from 2001 to 2004 on the advisory 
board of the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
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Eric Maclean, a former 
principal and president of 
Loyola High School, died 
Feb. 21 at the age of 63. He 
was a 1964 graduate of 





Loyola College and a 
member of the Society of 
Jesus. Loyola College, 


founded in 1896, is one of 

Concordia'’s two founding 
| institutions. 
President Claude Lajeunesse 
issued the following state- 
ment: “Father Maclean 
was a friend of Concordia 
and a frequent speaker at 





Sr. Michelina Bertone, SSA 


With great sadness, Multi- 
faith Chaplaincy wishes to 
inform the Concordia com- 
munity of the sudden death 
of Sr. Michelina Bertone, 
SSA, on Sunday, Feb. 25, 
2007. She was a Roman 
| Catholic chaplain at 
Concordia from 1987 until 
her death. Known affection- 
ately as Sr. Mickie, she 
offered care and attention to 
many members of the 
Concordia community 
through her presence, her 
counsel and her programs. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Eric Maclean, S.J. | 


March 8, 2007 


———— 
] 
| 


Concordia alumni events. 

We will miss his grace, his 
wit and his wise counsel. He 
was a part of a generation of | 
builders who influenced and 
still influence not only our 
university and Loyola High 
School, but many other 
Montreal educational insti- 
tutions as well” 

In lieu of flowers, a dona- 
tion may be made to the 
Father Eric Maclean, SJ. 
Adopt-a-Student Fund at 
Loyola High School 





She had a gift for making 
each person feel loved and 
included. Multi-faith Chap- 
laincy will be holding a 
memorial celebrating Sister 
Mickie’s life in The Loyola 
Chapel on Tuesday, March 
13 at 1 p.m. 

Please join us for this cel- 
ebration. Refreshments in 
the Chapel will follow the 
service. 

For more information call 
Multi-faith Chaplaincy at 
514-848-2424, ext. 3593 or 
3588. 





It happens on occasion that 
Concordians are required to evac- 
uate a building or that regular 
operations are severely disrupted. 
Once they are away from their 
desks, it's often very difficult to 
acquire up-to-date information, 
especially when sitting in a nearby 


Thorough research helped to 
identify another Stern canvas 


KAREN HERLAND 





When Catherine MacKenzie set 
out to present history by curating 
the Auktion 392: Reclaiming the 
Galerie Stern, Dusseldorf \ast fall, 
she did not realize she would be 
making it. 

MacKenzie, an art historian, 
curated the show that presented 
the final forced sale by the Nazis 
of the impressive Max Stern art 
collection in 1937. Her research 
led her to spot Nicolas Neufcha- 
tel’s Portrait of Jan van Eversdyck 
(right) in the Yannick and Ben 
Jakober Foundation’s collection in 
Majorca, Spain. She made the dis- 
covery while following up a mis- 
spelling in the foundation's online 
listings. 

Auktion 392 opened in the 
FOFA gallery last October with 
only one actual painting, Aimée, a 
Young Egyptian. The canvas had 
been recently restituted to the 
Max Stern Estate, in part due to 
the efforts of Concordia’s Special 
Projects Director Clarence 
Epstein. Aimée is on indefinite 
loan to the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. This second painting 
will remain on permanent loan to 
the Jakober Foundation. 

MacKenzie researched the 
almost 400 artworks which had 
been sold during that era, many of 
which are virtually untraceable 
because of destroyed and lost 
records. 


Emergency Hotline 8800 


café wondering if the evacuation 
has been lifted. 

An emergency hotline has been 
created to resolve this situation. 
Concordians who do not have 
access to e-mail or the website 
are invited to call ext. 8800, or 
(514) 848-8800 from an outside 


line, to receive updated informa- 
tion as it develops in a university 
emergency. 

This hotline is intended for 
occasions where the normal 
operations of the university have 
been significantly disrupted, and 
will not announce day-to-day 





Auktion 392: Reclaiming the 
Galerie Stern, Dusseldorf is cur- 
rently on display in New York City 
at the Leo Baeck Institute. It was 
the show's opening on Feb. 27 
that prompted the announce- 
ment of this second recovered 


class cancellations, only those 
cancelled as a result of a pro- 
longed building evacuation. 

Questions regarding the new 
hotline may be directed to 
Darren Dumoulin, Senior Advisor 
on Emergency Management, at 
ext. 5638. 


Supercomputer will enhance computing capabilities 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

capable of performing 4.9 ter- 
aflops (a teraflop is one trillion 
operations per second). The 
machine's 384 dual-core proces- 
sors can handle simulations on a 
scale almost unimaginable a few 
months ago. For instance, calcula- 
tions that would have taken a year 
to perform under normal condi- 


tions could be managed in days, 
Peslherbe and his colleague 
Ann English are among the 350 
Quebec researchers who will use 
the computer. They will be able to 
perform molecular modeling to 
better understand the interac- 
tions between hemoglobin and 
nitric oxide. A better understand- 
ing of how oxygen is supplied to 


muscle through this interaction 
may inspire the development of 
new medications. These interac- 
tions are almost impossible to 
detect experimentally. 

Peslherbe is equally enthusiastic 
about the 256-processor machine 
with a combined memory of one 
TB (one million MB) that is expect- 
ed to arrive at CERMM this fall as 


part of the CFI initiative. 

Peslherbe and his 13 CERMM 
colleagues, as well as other 
Quebec researchers, will use the 
machine to advance their 
research in computational chem- 
istry and biochemistry, address- 
ing problems relevant to the life 
sciences, materials science and 
the environment. 


painting, with the unveiling of a 
scale image of the work. 

Stern moved to Montreal and 
left his assets to Concordia, 
McGill and Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem when he died in 1987. 
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y report card 


University measures its efforts to get greener over the last three years 


TRACEY LINDEMAN 


Though Concordia has a fairly 
good environmental report card, 
there's always room for improve- 
ment. Sustainable Concordia’s 
got just the ticket to greener pas- 
tures. 

After releasing its first Campus 
Sustainability Assessment in 
2003, the organization has been 
working with a number of univer- 
sity departments to implement a 
long list of recommendations. 
The 2003 assessment was over 
400 pages, a document environ- 


mental coordinator Chantal 
Beaudoin admitted was a little 
overwhelming. 


This year’s assessment — it will 
be revised every three years — 
consists of a beautifully designed 
short executive statement print- 
ed on found craft paper and a CD 
that holds the massive report. 

The CD is a way to make the 
means fit the ends. According to 
the audit, paper consumption 
has dramatically declined since 
the first audit, from 70,277,075 
sheets in 2002-03 to only 
13,968,540 sheets in 2005-06. 
About 65 per cent of the universi- 
ty’s waste goes into landfill sites; 
35 per cent is recycled. Of that 
waste, 15 per cent is white paper, 
2.7 per cent is cardboard, and 
only 1.2 per cent is newspaper. 

“It’s not about measuring and 
monitoring progress,’ Sustain- 
ability Assessment coordinator 
Jenn Davis said, it’s about encour- 
aging the university to undertake 
more sustainable initiatives. 





© CHa, 
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BARBARA BLACK 
A gala launched last week's 
Blueprints for Change sustainabil- 
ity festival. The event provided an 
opportunity to recognize signifi- 
cant contributions to reducing 
Concordia’s “ecological footprint?” 

Hundreds of students are 
involved in sustainability at 
Concordia. They invite speakers, 
screen films, write articles, con- 
duct research and feed the worms 
(the vermiculture worms in the 
big compost facility on the top of 
the Hall Building). Some of these 
activities are for academic credit 
or for pay through work-study 


She credited Concordia for its 
use of Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design (LEED)- 
certified architects and engi- 
neers to ensure all new renova- 
tions and buildings are as envi- 
ronmentally sustainable as possi- 
ble. She also singled out Facilities 
Management for seriously imple- 
menting more sustainable prac- 
tices, like using recycled carpet- 
ing and installing new bike racks. 

Davis pointed to the Loyola 
athletic field as an example of 
Concordia’s dedication to the 
environment. Covered in astro- 
turf made in Quebec of 100-per- 
cent recycled rubber, the field 
has extended the season's play- 
ing time by 180 days, and doesn't 
require the use of fertilizers, pes- 


ticides or paint. The field was 
created in conjunction with the 
City of Montreal and members 
of the community can now 
access it. 

Beaudoin, who worked on the 
waste management chapter of 
the assessment, has spent the 
past couple of years revamping 
Concordia’s recycling program. 
The school now contributes to a 
composting program that pro- 
duces 24 metric tonnes a year, 
with the eventual goal of operat- 
ing a 100-tonne system. 

The assessment was a massive 
project involving about 100 stu- 
dents and more than 50 universi- 
ty employees. Like the audit pub- 
lished in 2003, it used a frame- 
work developed by Lindsay Cole, 


a researcher teaching in Concor- 
dia’s Centre for Continuing 
Education, that comprises 169 
indicators — ecological, social 
and economic. 

Twenty universities now use 
this framework, but Concordia 
was the first. With growing insti- 
tutional support and a large pool 
of volunteers, the parameters set 
by the Sustainability Assessment 
are becoming reality. 

“There's something really 
exciting about working with peo- 
ple to make changes, Davis said. 

The report looks toward the 
future, recommending that the 
Board of Governors and the CSU 
adopt environmental policies. A 
policy for the university already 
exists in draft stage. The report 


suggests that the CSU, the 
Concordia Foundation and the 
Pension Plan all consider the 
concept of socially responsible 
investing. 

The report would like to see 
“sustainability literacy” cultivat- 
ed in all Concordia students and 
a stronger research profile in the 
concept. The writers of the 
report envision the campus as a 
laboratory where learning 
involves the infrastructure as 
well as the lecture hall. 

They have many other recom- 
mendations and observations, 
and the report makes interesting 
reading. You can read the audit 
and the recomendations at 
sustainability.concordia.ca. 

With files from Barbara Black 
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Volunteers applaud, as thank yous to all those who participated in the audit and event are projected at the gala that launched Blueprints for Change. 


programs, but most of the stu- 
dents are passionate volunteers. 
The projects they undertook are 
many and various, but several 
stand out: Allégo, an effort to cut 
back single-occupant car use (see 
page 6), and R4 (Rethink, Reduce, 
Reuse, Recycle), a revival of the 


university's recycling program.. 


Students as a whole indicated 
their support for sustainability 
when they voted to subscribe five 
cents per credit to Sustainable 
Concordia (SC). 

If SC was entirely made up of 
students, it might have been side- 
lined, but its organizers were too 
smart for that. From the begin- 





ning, they recruited faculty and 
staff, who responded with data 
and commitment. 

Professors from a variety of 
disciplines are on the SC adviso- 
ry committee. They have gener- 
ated research projects for stu- 
dents and given the students 
valuable encouragement. These 
include geographer Catherine 
Moore, economist Frank Muller, 
engineer Andreas Athienitis and 
designer P.K. Langshaw (see page 
7), among many others. In fact, 
the entire Department of 
Geography, Planning and Envi- 
ronment received an award at 
the reception. 


About 60 non-student sup- 
porters were thanked by the SC 
organizers, but several early sup- 
porters were given special recog- 
nition: Yves Gilbert, of Facilities 
Management, who readily sup- 
plied data on the university's use 
of energy and materials (see page 
8), and Susan Magor, head of 
Environmental Health & Safety. 

Magor was an early supporter 
who created the post of 
Environmental Coordinator in her 
office, with Vice-President 
Services Michael Di Grappa’s 
blessing. It was filled by Melissa 
Garcia-Lamarca, who now acts as 
a staff liaison with the student 


provides opportunity to recognize local efforts 


group she helped start. The R4 
coordinator is a staff position in 
the same department, filled by a 
SC and business alumna Chantal 
Beaudoin. 

The Blueprints for Change sus- 
tainability festival took place all 
last week. It ended with the third 
annual Money Talks student- 
organized conference on sustain- 
able business, and included 
Canada in the Age of Kyoto, a 
debate on national policy with 
Nathan Cullen of the NDP, Marcel 
Lussier of the Bloc Québécois, 
Francis Scarpaleggia of the Liberal 
Party and Green Party leader 
Elizabeth May. 
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TRACEY LINDEMAN 


Informing students of the role of 
sustainable development and 
environmental engineering in 
modern society isn't enough for 
professor Laleh Yerushalmi. 
Encouraging them to turn theory 
into practice is her true ambition. 

“We tell them what sustainable 
development means — to support 
economic growth and _ social 
progress without compromising 
or exhausting natural resources; 
she said. “Why is it important to 
understand this concept? The 
problem is that climate and 
change [are products] of human 
activity: 

Discussing the causes and effects 
of global warming and climate 
change is the aim of Sustainable 
Development and Environmental 
Stewardship, a 200-level mandato- 
ry engineering course. 

Yerushalmi teaches one of the sec- 
tions of the course that is also taught 
by professors Radu Zmeureanu and 
Guylaine Desmarais. Each professor 
is charged with the task of instilling 
the importance of promoting sus- 
tainability and the environment in 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Craig Townsend understands that 
it really is not just about the desti- 
nation. It’s also about the journey. 

“Energy consumption in cities 
includes not only that used in 
building and running buildings, 
but also the energy used to move 
around; he said. In other words, 
it’s not just the way you build it, 
but where you build it and how 
easy it is to get there. 

Townsend has been studying 
urban transportation systems, 
primarily in Southeast Asia. He 
has been interested in urban 





Public transit 


over 300 Engineering and 
Computer Science students reg- 
istered in the course. 

The course combines research 
from authoritative bodies like the 
Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change, an evaluation of 
products, processes or technolo- 
gies associated with the environ- 
ment, and a technical perspective. 

Yerushalmi’s concern for the 
defense of the environment was 
formed when she studied fermen- 
tation and other biological 
processes as a student. Coming 
from Iran to study chemical engi- 
neering at McGill in the early 
1980s, she developed an interest in 
biochemistry and eventually 
biotechnology. 

She came to Concordia last year 
after honing her teaching meth- 
ods at McGill, where she also 
supervises graduate students eval- 
uating greenhouse gas emissions. 
Her specialty, however, is water 
contamination and waste-water 
management, which led her to 
work with the National Research 
Council Canada. 

“Im very passionate about 
teaching. I connect with the stu- 


planning processes and the 
“pressing problem of rapidly 
growing automobile usage 
around the world’ 

His PhD dissertation built on 
those themes, and was nourished 
by work at Western Australia’s 
Planning and Transport Research 
Centre investigating the costs 
and benefits of a new commuter 


railway. 
Townsend arrived at our 
Department of Geography, 


Planning, and Environment in 
2004 and has been balancing theo- 
ry and practice ever since. 
Currently he teaches courses on 





dents quite well? she said. Though 
the course steers clear of political 
discussion and remains a techni- 
cal engineering course, Yerushal- 
mi feels her students are aware of 
major environmental concerns 
and the social and economic 
implications thereof. 

“I think they know enough to 
get involved. They should trans- 
late it into action; she said. 

The three major course assign- 
ments take a good look at Canada's 
commitment to Kyoto, developing 
and implementing alternative 
energy sources, and the daunting 
task of writing a portrait of envi- 
ronmental conditions in 2060. 

The course also discusses the 
production and ramifications of 
pollution, greenhouse gases, 
deforestation, fossil fuel combus- 
tion and land-use change, among 
other issues. Educating students 
of the consequences of human 
and industrial activity on the envi- 
ronment is a matter of necessity 
for Yerushalmi. 

“If we continue on as business as 
usual, were going to exhaust our 
natural resources, she said, warn- 
ing of disastrous outcomes. Arming 


urban transportation and partici- 
pates in Concordia's Allégo project. 

Allégo is an initiative of Mont- 
real’s Agence metropolitaine de 
transport which is seeking to 
reduce the use of single-occupan- 
cy vehicles by encouraging the 
use of public transit, car-pooling, 
and, ideally, biking and walking. 

Townsend said that the results 
of a survey conducted by the 
group in 2005 were encouraging. 
“Only about 15 per cent of our fac- 
ulty and students rely on cars to 
get here. And a significant num- 
ber regularly walk or cycle to 
work” 


Craig Townsend has been researching ways to address traffic congestion since his graduate studies took him.to 
Southeast Asia. His students now apply those theories to local concerns. 
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Engineering the use of natural resources 


Radu Zmeureanu, Guylaine Desmarais and Laleh Yerushaimi all teach the 
engineering faculty’s mandatory course on climate change and environ- 


mental stewardship. 


engineering students with the 
capacity to develop and promote 
greener strategies is a step forward 
for a more sustainable future. 

“I told them after the third week 


There have been plans for a 
downtown bicycle lane on De 
Maisonneuve Blvd. for some time 
now. Townsend said that there 
are some transportation experts 
who fear that bike paths offer a 
false sense of security for both 
drivers and cyclists, leading both 
to be less cautious than they need 
to be. He added that some 
European cities are dispensing 
with bike paths altogether and 
forcing motorists to be more 
aware of the cyclists among them: 
a concept of “shared space” 
Nonetheless, Townsend supports 
plans for widening sidewalks and 
narrowing De Maisonneuve Blvd 
in front of Concordia University, 
ideas proposed as part of the 
exciting Quartier Concordia plan, 

Mayor Gérald Tremblay just 
called on the federal government 
to commit funds to improving 
urban mass transit infrastruc- 
tures. Currently Canada is the 
only G8 nation without such a 
program. Townsend said that 
even though the City of Montreal 
is concerned with improving pub- 
lic transit, there is.pressure from 
the car-dependent suburbs to 
invest in expanding roads and 
parking facilities downtown. 
“There is an emerging tension 
between the central city and the 


that ‘whether you want it or not, 
you have changed,” she said. 
“Whatever you do, you cannot 
ignore the consequences of your 
actions. 


goes far in reducing energy consumption 


suburbs’ 

Townsend's research demon- 
strates that public transit has 
been improved in cities when 
infrastructure investments are 
made along with supportive land 
use policies that rein in suburban 
sprawl, increase metropolitan 
densities and mixing of activities, 
and attract families to the central 
city. 

Townsend argues that 
Concordia is in many ways con- 
tributing to the greater sustain- 
ability of Montreal. The new EV 
building has introduced more 
activity integrated with public 
transit without widening roads or 
providing parking. 

Increasingly, he has been inves- 
tigating this kind of transit-ori- 
ented development. Outside the 
central area, parking lots are 
being built and planned around 
metro.and commuter train sta- 
tions in greater Montreal. 
Townsend said that by offering 
multi-use spaces and attractions 
around the stations, people's 
dependence on the.energy-inten- 
sive automobile couldibe reduced. 

In fact, his urban laboratory 
course encourages students to 
redesign spaces around metro 
stops with those very ideas in 
mind. 
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SanOARA TAX 


Design, as it is taught at Concordia, 
is steeped in the principles of social 
and ecological sustainability. Full- 
time professor PK. Langshaw 
explained that this means more 
than using and reusing mere 
things. It has a deeply social 
dimension that strives to achieve 
ecological integrity, social equity 
and economic prosperity. Or more 
concretely, it asks what we can do 
to constructively situate ourselves, 
our imprint, in harmony with our 
natural and built environments. 

For example, students taught by 
lecturer Israel Dupuis leave the 
classroom behind to conduct ses- 
sions in computer-aided design 
for youth at risk. One course helps 
participants earn credits for a high 
school run by Dans la Rue, while 
the other is conducted with the 
Youth Empowerment Project in 
Little Burgundy. 

Dupuis’s design students are 
not only helping young people 
who may have had trouble with 
school in the past, they are learn- 
ing to teach and advance their 
own design skills. Some go on to 
teaching as a career. 

Other students take a course in 
ecology and 3D Design led by 
Martin Racine that culminates in a 
student competition at SIDIM, the 
annual interior design show in 


DAWN WISEMAN 


Associate Professor Pascale 
Biron (Geography, Planning and 
Environment) is a fluvial geo- 
morphologist. She studies how 
and why rivers are shaped as they 
are, “although it is a bit more 
complex than that” 

Consider, for instance, the 
Quebec practice of straightening 
rivers. “The natural path for rivers 
in the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
tends to be a meander; a back- 
and-forth, S-shaped water flow 
formed over time by the nat 
build up of sediment and eros 
on alternating banks of a ri 

In Quebec, the seigne 
tem established d 
colonization create 
farms that backe 
lakes. Fast fo 
and 2\st-¢ 
taxed for 















Montreal. Ecological products 
made from recycled material 
designed for disassembly and new 
materials used from local industry 
are part of the considerations in 
the design process. 

Langshaw traces her evolving 
passion for sustainability close to 
home and from her upbringing; 
like many of her generation, her 
father suffered through the Great 
Depression. She remembers him 
as an avid gardener who compost- 
ed and was a model environmen- 
talist of the “four Rs” — rethink, 
reduce, reuse and recycle. 

An important disciplinary men- 
tor for Langshaw is pioneer archi- 
tect and designer William 
McDonough, who models human 
industry on natural processes. 

“McDonough celebrates new 
design production and consumer 
consumption, but demands that 
products are created for ‘cradle- 
to-cradle’ cycles whose materials 
are perpetually circulated; 
Langshaw explained. “Maintain- 
ing materials in closed loops 
maximizes material value with- 
out damaging ecosystems.” 

Langshaw teaches in a collabo- 
rative environment that puts these 
ideals into action. For example, 
her students designed the sustain- 
ability gala held Feb. 23. One group 
made the awards, one created the 
digital presentation, and another 


oy, 
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, 
ground. A solution widely imple- 
mented from the 1960s through 
the '80s was the straightening of 
rivers to reclaim arable land. 
Straightened rivers, however, 
tend to flow faster and cause more 
bank erosion, so banks must then 
be frequently reinforced and stabi- 
lized to ensure they don't collapse. 
“These projects are very expen- 
sive; Biron said. In addition, the 
loss a buffer zone between 
worked land and rivers, combined 
ontemporary fertilization 
drainage practices, causes 
er problems. 
any ditches were dug in the 
elds to get rid of the water from 
he spring flood as early as possi- 
ble, with the result that drainage 
density in agricultural area 
Quebec has increased mar] 
the last 40 years; Bir 
some places, 
watch the 
where 



















group created the promotional 
print materials. Even the design of 
the serviettes, made from agritex 
composting fabric, was an educa- 
tional exercise in sustainability 
and reuse. 

The professor's face glows when 
she talks about how far her stu- 
dents have travelled. 

“[ just talked to a former student 
in Colombia who is photographing 
and designing a book on 
Amazonian culture and crafts. I'm 
in touch with others in countries in 
Europe, the Middle East, and South 
America. One is teaching at La 
Pontificia Universidad Javeriana in 
Bogota, Colombia’ 

Some are teachers, others exhib- 
it in galleries, some have eco furni- 
ture companies. One of her gradu- 
ate students has just completed an 
architectural ceramic installation 
for the entrance to a new hotel in 
Dubai. Another has just complet- 
ed a PhD in Communication 
Studies in AIDS-related research. 

As part of her own practice, 
Langshaw recycles seasonal arti- 
cles of clothing already steeped 
with meaning. Some of these 
redesigned garments she keeps; 
others she gives away, but not 
before documenting them. 
Recent Concordia Aid _ to 
Scholarly Activities funding will 
allow her to build a website for 
this collection. 


responsible for the growing blue- 
green algae problem in Quebec 
lakes and rivers. 

While Biron is one of the few 
geographers working in this area 
(“It's mostly biologists and engi- 
neers’), it isn't her primary 
research area. She currently holds 
two NSERC grants that focus on 


combining fieldwork _—_— with 
Geographic Information Systems 
and numerical modelling. 


The first grant is for“ three- 
dimensional modelling of the 
impact of stre deflectors. 
Stream deflectors are structures 
that alte flow in a river to 
help re e a natural underwa- 
te fat for fish like trout. 
aturally have a series of 
9 pools (where fish hide and 
d cooler water during hot sum- 
er days) and faster, shallower 
reaches with coarse bed particles 
called riffles (where fish spawn) 

Soil and other sedime 
enter the rive 
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,Creative passion meets green ideals 


P.K. Langshaw in one of her pure wool recycled sweaters which she calls 
“fashionable and functional with embedded eco/sustainable attributes”. 


A river runs through it 


profile” that isn’t conducive to the 
maintenance of a proper fish habi- 
tat. By examining what type of 
deflector design works best and 
doesn't get washed away, “we're 
trying to bring some fundamental 
science to a field that is very prac- 
tical? Biron explained. 

The second grant is an NSERC 
strategic grant in which Biron is the 
co-principal investigator with 
André Roy at Université de Montréal 
and Michel Lamothe at Université 
du Québec a Montréal. It focuses on 
the impact of climate change on the 
St. Lawrence River and five of its 
tributaries - the Yamachiche, the St. 
Maurice, the Batiscan, the Richelieu 
and the St. Francois. 

“We have a broad database of 
information about he 
Lawrence,said Biron 
info ation ral es” 

Th oject was to 
field data about 
fary’s topography, veloci- 
ediment size, etc, along with 
ongoing monitoring of water levels. 

A PhD student at Université de 


Montréal whom Biron supervises 
is now conducting numerical 
analyses on the results to deter- 
mine how tributaries will adjust to 
changes in the water level of the 
St. Lawrence River based on differ- 
ent climate models. 

While it is early, Biron says there 
are already some clear results. “All 
of the models are indicating earlier 
floods in the tributaries and less 
time of ice cover” How that infor- 
mation transfers into usable data 
for municipalities looking at infra- 
structure needs 30, 50, or 100 years 
down the road is not clear yet. 

“We expect a long-termeadjust- 
ment which river beds, 
generate bank erosion, bring 

sediments into the St. 
yvrence River, undercut some 
bridge foundations and really 
impact sensitive environments like 
shallow lakes (for example, Lake 
St. Pierre) and wetlands. Many 
watershed management agencies 
really want to know what's going to 
happen and have provided us use- 
ful information for this project’ 
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KAREN HERLAND 


Concordia has held the title of 
most energy-efficient of the six 
major Quebec universities for 10 
years in a row. Yves Gilbert, 
Director of Customer Service 
and Operations Development at 
Facilities Management, can 
claim some of the credit for that. 

Given that the last decade has 
seen us open two buildings with 
numerous labs and workshops 
using state-of-the-art equip- 
ment, just maintaining our cur- 
rent rate of energy efficiency and 
our number-one status is an 
achievement. 

But Gilbert is not satisfied. He 
would like to see us use 15 per 
cent less energy per square metre 
by the 2009-10 fiscal year. 

He has always been passionate 
about reducing energy use and 
cutting waste, though those con- 
cepts were not always popular. “I 
didn't really mention the envi- 
ronment 10 years ago. Now I 
don't hesitate to mention the 
benefits’ 

That has meant convincing 
senior administrators of the 
long-term profitability of energy 
efficiency, since more efficient 
systems usually require a greater 
initial cost. 

Gilbert said most of the 
changes that Concordia has 
implemented are simply 
improvements in_ traditional 
practices, not glamorous tech- 
nology like solar panels or alter- 
native energy sources. 

When the heating, lighting and 
cooling systems operate and how 
they adapt to occupancy levels 
are factors that are monitored 
more closely, with a more 
responsive infrastructure. 

“We used to have heating, 
cooling and lighting systems that 
turned off at night and on the 
weekend. Now, by having more 
variable controls on our heating 





Yves Gilbert monitors energy consumption from the number of light bulbs 


2 On the watch for 
{ficiency 


and cooling systems, we can shut 
them when there is no motion in 
the area,’ Gilbert said. 

Similarly, offices used to use 
less efficient fluorescent sys- 
tems. Now, fewer and more ener- 
gy efficient tubes are used, and 
their placement is carefully 
planned. 

Current systems also measure 
carbon dioxide levels. Instead of 
pumping in fresh air at fixed per- 
centages (which might need to 
be heated or cooled, depending 
on outdoor temperatures), that 
process is only begun when the 
air is necessary. 

Gilbert said planning is key. 
“Never miss an opportunity to be 
at the planning stage of a renova- 
tion. Making changes afterwards 
is so much harder.’ Thus, these 
principles have been built into 
the renovations on the upper 
floors of the Hall Building over 
the last few years. 

Of course, new buildings offer 
the possibility of using more 
energy-efficient materials and 
making decisions from the 
ground up. For the past six years 
or so, Gilbert has been involved 
in the planning stages of new 
buildings. He had input in the 
design for the Richard J. Renaud 
Science Complex. He has been 
actively involved in both the con- 
struction of the EV Building and 
plans for the JMSB building cur- 
rently going up. 


There are still possibilities 


with older structures. 


acknowledged. The building has 
not been insulated. Some parts of 
the building are over a century and 
a half old. Even the “newest” sec- 
tions were built over 100 years ago. 
“There is concern that insula- 
tion will have a deteriorating 
effect on the masonry. But there 
are opportunities to improve the 
heating and cooling systems” 


Pv isa is 


to the way we keep entire buildings warm through the winter. 
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Breaking new ground: A consultant at the Canadian Green Building Council is already involved in the 
construction of the JMSB building. The consultant will monitor plans and progress on the building, and arrange 
for a final audit to oversee the granting of the building’s basic Leadership in Energy and Environmental Design 


(LEED) accreditation. 


Although Concordia has maintained leadership in energy efficiency among Quebec institutions for a decade, 
this marks the first official attempt to earn LEED accreditation for a construction project. There are currently 
only three Canadian university projects with LEED accreditation. For more information, go to www.cagbc.org 
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BARBARA BLACK 


People are still stopping Paul Fazio 
in the halls of the EV building to 
congratulate him. They've heard 
he will be paying a visit to Rideau 
Hall sometime soon to be named a 
Member of the Order of Canada 
for his contribution to engineering 
research and education. 

When Fazio emerged from his 
doctoral studies in 1968, he natu- 


| rally wanted to continue his 
“The Grey Nuns Building is so | 
much more challenging” Gilbert | 


research into the structural 
aspects of panelized building sys- 
tems. A committee of experts 
from industry, government, and 
universities guided him instead 
towards the wider field of building 
engineering. Then Dean of 
Engineering Clair Callaghan 
urged him to think even bigger. 
Why not set up a research centre 
to bring together all the engineer- 
ing skills involved in buildings? 

Fazio was unsure at first, but 
Callaghan told him, “You never 
know where a new opportunity 
such as this will lead you” Other 
administrators, including then 
Rector John O’Brien, were equally 
supportive. 

The project secured $1.5 million 
from the federal government for 
research infrastructure (worth 
about 10 times that amount in 
today’s dollars), which was fol- 
lowed by approval and support 
from Quebec for an academic pro- 
gram in Building Engineering, and 
the Centre for Building Studies 
(CBS) was born. 

The CBS started in 1975-76 with 


a compliment of 11 faculty posi- 
tions, plus several full-time 
research and staff positions; it 
flourished in the subsequent 
decades. Its members soon had 
the highest per-capita grants in 
the university. The Centre gave the 
newly formed university a distinc- 
tive profile in Canada and beyond. 
As a result, thousands of students 
have passed through it. 

Fazio said that while it was a 
challenge to find and keep 
researchers, the Centre has pro- 
duced a lot of fine ones. They have 
studied the building envelope, 
materials, solar energy and energy 
use, wind, ventilation, noise, mold 
and noxious gases, light, heating 
and cooling systems, structures, 
and construction management — 
all the issues that affect the build- 
ings we live and work in. 

In the mid-1990s, when educa- 
tional funding was tight, the 
Department of Civil Engineering 
was merged with the Centre to 
form the School for Building, later 
renamed the Department of 
Building, Environmental and Civil 
Engineering. Some of the steam 
went out of the Centre. 

Fazio himself was sidelined in 
2001 by a brush with cancer. 
“When you get sick, people tend 
to write you off” he remarked 
wryly. Fazios own lab, which he 
developed in a rented facility near 
the Bell Centre over the past 24 
years and is currently active, is 
scheduled for closing. 

Writing him off would be a mis- 
take. On his return to work, he 


Professor named to Order of Canada 


continued his research, securing 
major grants, still holding the high- 
est personal NSERC grant in the 
department, and supervising 14 
graduate students. The discipline 
still has a high profile — “Were still 
one of the top groups of experts in 
the world in Building Engineering” 
— and the number of students has 
grown over the years. 

Grouping researchers to study 
all aspects of the building may see 
renewed popularity with the surge 
of interest in environmental 
issues. A former Fazio student, 
Hua Ge, is starting a similar pro- 
gram at the British Columbia 
Institute of Technology. 

At Concordia, Andreas Athien- 
itis, whom Fazio hired, leads a $5- 
million network on solar energy, 
and Radu Zmeureanu (see page 
6), another of his former students, 
has regrouped building re- 
searchers across Quebec, forged 
new links with the construction 
industry, and is striving to secure 
infrastructural funding. 

As Fazio says, high building per- 
formance is “one-third of the solu- 
tion to global warming, the other 
factors in energy consumption 
being transportation and indus- 
trial processes. 

“It is again a propitious time for 
Concordia to advance building 
engineering and ride the current 
high tide of public interest in glob- 
al warming” The number of stu- 
dents has grown over the years. 
Induction into the Order of 
Canada gives Fazio new vigour to 
pursue this goal. 
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Reading racism in post-9/11 Gazette 


THIERRY HARRIS 


This year’s annual Lecture on 
Diversity and Canadian Media 
featured Concordia associate 
journalism professor Ross 
Perigoe’s presentation about his 
doctoral thesis, “Racism after 
9/11: The Gazette Newspaper 
and the Montreal Muslim 
Community.” 

The event included reaction 
from Andrew Phillips, editor in 
chief of the Montreal Gazette, 
Lorna Roth, former chair of the 
Communication Studies Depart- 
ment, Rachad Antonius, deputy 
director of the Research Centre 
on Immigration, Ethnicity and 
Citizenship from the Université 
du Québec a Montréal, and 
Salam Elmen-yawi, president of 
the Muslim Council of Montreal. 


Art Matters 


Painting and drawing student 
Matt Goerzen's beautiful 
illustration Untitled (detail right) 
uses pen and ink to demonstrate 
the congestion, diversity and 
confusion of the world we live in. 
Goerzen takes aim at pressing 
issues such as overpopulation 
and poverty. His piece is 
presented by Art Matters in an 
exhibition entitled Friendly Fire 
that runs until March 17 at Art 
Mar on 5826 St. Hubert. Friendly 
Fire explores how we witness, 
struggle, adapt and resist. 

MARC LOSIER 


Perigoe’s paper focused on 
the content of The Gazette for 
20 days after Sept. 11, 2001. 
Almost 275,000 words were 
analyzed in 362 articles, in 
which Perigoe claimed to have 
found more than 1,000 racist 
comments directed at the 
Muslim community . 

Perigoe mentioned the special 
relationship Concordia 
University has with The Gazette, 
producing journalists for them 
and emphasized his high regard 
for Montreal's English daily 
newspaper. 

However, “9/11 was viewed as 
a white story, not a Muslim 
story, he told his audience of 
about 25 at the Novotel Hotel. “It 
was viewed in terms of how do 
we, as whites, cope” 

He applied critical discourse 


analysis to his sample. “Who 
gets to speak, about what and 
where, gives great insight into 
the production of racism,” he 
said. 

Elmenyawi said “newspapers 
in Canada participated in the 
framing of the conflict between 
civilizations. They did this by 
accusing Canada for its immigra- 
tion system for letting the hijack- 
ers get into the United States 
through Canada. To be sure, they 
were hardly alone in this. It was a 
time where Muslims in Canada 
were surrounded by angry white 
communities.” 

Perigoe said that as well as 
using quotations containing 
racist remarks, some journalists 
generating racist comments 
themselves during the 20 days 
after 9/11. “The language was 
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more thoughtless than deliber- 
ate,” he said. 

Andrew Phillips, who was not 
at The Gazette during the period 
covered by Perigoe’s study, 
responded that The Gazette and 
other outlets “repeatedly warned 
against any temptation to blame 
Muslims in general and especial- 
ly Muslims in Montreal”. 

“We carried articles quoting 
religious leaders of all faiths, 
calling for calm, [articles] about 
schools making sure Muslims 
students were safe and about 
people from all communities 
standing together at various cer- 
emonies and events,’ Phillips 
said. 

Antonius picked up on the 
conflation of what he distin- 
guished between racism and 
racist discourse, “There is a 


whole range of context to 
analyse the shades of the dis- 
course, but you simply counted 
the number of racist remarks 
and concluded that the paper 
was racist.” 

Addressing the issue of diver- 
sity in newsrooms, Phillips 
agreed that The Gazette should 
hire more news staff from visi- 
ble minorities. Perigoe said 
Concordia should also recruit 
more visible-minority employ- 
ees for its Journalism 
Department. Roth would go 
beyond that, and implement 
awareness and training pro- 
grams for journalists from all 
backgrounds. 

For more information on the 
Centre for Research Action on 
Race Relations, visit 
www.media-awareness.ca. 


Engineering students 
build on past success 


What do 36 teams from 13 schools, including four teams from 
Vermont and one from as far west as Calgary, have in common? All 
took part in this year's Troitsky Bridge Building Competition, of 
course, where the name of the game was to construct a bridge tough 
enough to withstand "The Crusher". Here the teams assemble their 
bridges according to increasingly strict specifications on materials 
and methods. The work is done in the shadow of a K'nex bridge, con- 


structed in the LB Atrium. 


Concordia took the prize for Most Innovative Design, with its 
entry, Bridgesicles. The bridge from Ryerson withstood the highest 
load, over 2,300 kg. But it was the team from CEGEP de Chicoutimi 
who came away with the grand prize for the fourth year in a row, for 
building a bridge that combined both strength and efficiency. 

Teams watched the bridges succumb to “The Crusher” in H-110 on 
March 2. They cheered on their favourite teams with Go Crusher 


thundersticks. 
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BARBARA BLACK 


Pierrette Lucas, the university's 
protocol officer, has thrown her 
last party at Concordia. The ener- 
getic Lucas is moving on, but she 


Dynamo steps down 


leaves behind an impressive list of 
events. 

They include four sets of con- 
vocation ceremonies, including 
appearances by a governor-gen- 
eral and a former prime minister; 


the openings of two new build- 
ings; a gala fundraiser with opera 
stars and dancing; long-service 
receptions, presentations of 


medals and awards, and more 
cocktail receptions than you can 





Associate Director (Protocol and Events) Pierrette Lucas flanked by President Claude Lajeunesse (left) outgo- 
ing Chancellor Eric Molson, and incoming Chancellor David O'Brien in the Green Room of Place des Arts before 
the spring convocation ceremony of 2006, when O’Brien was installed. 


Every 1 counts 


You've seen the posters, you've 
read the slogan, "Every 1 Counts," 
but just what does it mean for 
you? 

The Concordia Community 
Campaign is now underway. It's 
an annual effort to raise funds to 
enhance our experience of the 
university, and that of our stu- 
dents. Government funding alone 
does not cover all expenses, and 
the campaign helps pay for our 
highest priorities: library hold- 





ings, student awards and scholar- 
ships, faculty development and 
recreation and athletic facilities. 
What matters more than your 
contribution is your participa- 
tion. Donors, alumni and corpo- 
rations gauge the success of an 
organization, not by the amount 
of donations generated by the 
faculty and staff, but by the par- 
ticipation rate. A high rate of par- 
ticipation sends a strong signal 
to potential donors that we care 


about and believe in Concordia's 
future, and hopefully inspires 
them to give generously. 

To make your contribution, log 
into the portal at www.myconcor- 
dia.ca, and click on Faculty & 
Staff Services, then click on 
Annual Campaign Pledge. For 
more information on _ the 
Community Campaign, see the 
site campaign.concordia.ca or 
call Dalia Bosis at ext. 4979. 

SHELAGH PEDEN 


Director of Institutional Planning Brad Tucker (lower left corner) with representatives of nearly a dozen provincial univer- 
sities. Concordia hosted the first ever meeting of institutional research and planning directors on March 2 
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shake a swizzle stick at. 

What she remembers especial- 
ly are “the excitement every 
spring and fall before convoca- 
tion ceremonies.’ 

“The Office of Protocol is 
responsible for the wellbeing of 
recipients of honorary degrees. It 
is an opportunity for professors 
and graduating students to meet 
and listen to such people as 
Shirin Ebadi, Daniel Langlois, 
and Adrienne Clarkson, so it’s 
challenging to make sure that 
their time spent with the 
Concordia community is memo- 
rable’? 

Lucas will also take with her a 
vivid memory of the opening of 
the Richard Renaud Science 
Complex, with Premier Jean 
Charest in attendance. 

“Tt was the first big multi-disci- 
plinary event that gave me the 
opportunity to work with so 
many people within the universi- 
ty. We became a team. The 
expertise and confidence we 
gained from each other led to the 
highly visible, successful three 
days of events marking the 
installation of a new president? 

Lucas organized one of the 
most enjoyable book launches 
the city has seen in years when a 


Be part of 
the equation... 
give generously. 


biography of Sir William 
Hingston evoked speeches by 
Brian Mulroney, then prime 
minister Paul Martin, Mayor 
Gérald Tremblay and former 
premier Daniel Johnson, all 
because of the involvement in 
the project of Irish-Canadian 
fundraiser Brian Gallery. 
Working with him was “chal- 
lenging and... interesting!” 

The secret to being a successful 
protocol officer? “People and 
management skills. Listening. 
Being responsive. Balancing 
‘precedence’ with circumstances. 
Common sense and a sense of 
humour. 

She has fond memories of the 
tribute she organized for outgo- 
ing president Frederick Lowy at 
the Old Port, and wants to 
express her gratitude to him and 
his wife, Mary Kay, for their 
friendship and support. 

She also wants to acknowledge 
a deluge of email from admirers 
around the university. One called 
her “energetic, frothy and inspira- 
tional” Other attributes were 
“honesty” and “aplomb.” A col- 
league called her “a human 
dynamo, bristling with energy and 
optimism. What an amazing 
rollercoaster ride you've been on!” 


— 


COMMUNITY CAMPAIGN 


UNIVERSITE 


Concordia 


UNIVERSITY 





Meeting a first 


The first ever province-wide 
meeting of the directors of insti- 
tutional research and planning 
of Quebec universities went for- 
ward despite the snowstorm on 
March 2. 

Representatives of institu- 
tions from across the province 
were able to attend and share 
ideas. The meeting was held at 
the joint initiative of our own 
Brad Tucker (Provost’s Office) 
and Denis Marchand, who rep- 


resents the Université du 
Québec system. 

Those present agreed that a 
data-sharing system among 
Quebec universities, like the one 
currently used in Ontario, would 
be extremely useful for senior 
administrators to coordinate 
planning. 

The group also was enthusias- 
tic about meeting again, perhaps 
as early as May. 

KAREN HERLAND 
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Computer whiz 


Artificial intelligence expert Marvin Minsky, from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will give a public lecture March 8, in Room 02.238 on the second floor of the EV building, cor- 
ner of Guy and Ste. Catherine Sts. 


Minsky, now 80, is a preeminent cognitive scientist. He founded MIT’s artificial intelligence 
laboratory and has written on AI and philosophy. The lecture starts at 6 p.m. 


When Engineers met Artists 


The current show at the Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery, 9 Evenings Reconsidered: Art, 
Theatre, and Engineering, 1966, was organized by the List Visual Arts Center at MIT. 


It explores the collaborations between a group of engineers and artists of the avant-garde over 
nine evenings of performances at the Armory in New York City in October 1966. Billy Kliiver, an 
engineer at Bell Labs and a founder of Experiments in Art and Technology (EAT), was the driv- 
ing force behind this innovative project. 


The show is relevant for its interdisciplinary approach, and especially appropriate for 
Concordia, with its integrated EV building and Hexagram research centre on digital art. It runs 
from March 8 to April 21. The vernissage is March 8 at 5:30 p.m. President and engineer Claude 
Lajeunesse and the curator, Catherine Morris, will be on hand. 


Healthy Heart Project 


Parents with children aged 10 to 15 are invited to participate in a research project looking at 
cardiovascular health. 

If you meet the eligibility criteria and agree to participate, your family will answer questions 
about your exercise and eating habits. The researchers will measure blood pressure, choles- 
terol and body mass index, and give you feedback about your and your child's heart health. 
Families will receive $40 for their participation. 


For more information, please contact Jennifer J. McGrath, PhD, MPH, at the Pediatric Public 
Health Psychology Laboratory, 514-848-2424, ext. 5207. 


Bioscience at the FOFA Gallery 


LiveLifeLab, at the FOFA Gallery, is described as “a propositional performance and installation’ 


Artists Shawn Bailey and Jennifer Willet project the viewer into a future where designer organ- 
isms are generated on demand. They're growing organisms modeled on the teratoma, an 
unusual cancerous growth containing multiple tissues like hair, skin, and nervous systems. 


The FOFA is on the ground floor of the EV building. The show runs until March 23. 


Unrepentant 


The Center for Native Education, in collaboration with CKUT Radio McGill, will present a 
screening of Unrepentant, a tough look at “the deliberate and systematic extermination” of 
Canada’s aboriginal people through the Indian residential school system. 


Co-writer and producer Kevin Annette will be on hand. Unrepentant won the best director 
award in 2006 at the New York Independent Film and Video Festival. The screening is on Friday 
March 16, in Room 535 of the Hall Building, starting at 7 p.m. 


HIV/AIDS Lecture Series 


LaVerne Monette of the Ontario Aboriginal AIDS Strategy will speak on “Ignorance, 
Indifference and Invisibility: The Aboriginal HIV/AIDS Epidemic’ as part of the lecture series 
on March 15 in H-110 at 6 p.m. 


India’s software boom 


On March 16, Steven Appelbaum, Research Chair in Organizational Development, will present 
a talk by Ramkrishnan V. Tenkasi, Professor of Organizational Development and Change at 
Benedictine University, in Chicago. 


“Where did India’s Capabilities in the Software Industry Come From? A Story of Large Scale 
Change’ will be given in Room 302 of the Guy Metro Building from 2 to 4 p.m. It will be preced- 
ed by a morning session with MSc and PhD students. 


Veteran of U.S. Supreme Court 


The Concordia-HEC Institute for Governance of Private and Public Organizations will present 
a talk by Theodore Eisenberg, of Cornell University, on Friday, March 16, from 10 a.m. to noon 
in Room 403-2 of the Guy Metro Building. 


He will present a paper written with Geoffrey Miller, “Do Juries Add Value? Evidence from an 
Empirical Study of Jury Trial Waiver Clauses in Large Corporate Contracts.” For more details, 
please contact Lorne Switzer, associate director of the Institute, at switz@jmsb.concordia.ca 


Eisenberg clerked for the District of Columbia Circuit of the U.S. Court of Appeals and Chief 
Justice Earl Warren of the U.S. Supreme Court. He has done significant research on the gover- 
nance of small public and private companies and in bankruptcy, civil rights and the death 


penalty. 


Genocide in Guatemala 


Marc Drouin spent long periods in Central America and Northern Canada, including four years 
in Guatemala as a human rights observer. He recently completed his MA in History at 
Concordia. His graduate research was based on first-person accounts of human rights viola- 
tions perpetrated by Guatemalan security forces in the indigenous highlands in 1981 and 1982. 


Interested in such issues as transitional justice and the prosecution of atrocity crimes in Latin 
America, he is now doing a doctorate at the Université de Montréal. He will give a workshop on 
March 9 from noon to 1:30 p.m. in Room LB-608 under the auspices of the Montreal Institute 
for Genocide Studies under the title “To the Last Seed: Atrocity Crimes and the Genocidal 
Continuum in Guatemala, 1978-1984" 


Science College lecture on Arctic 


On March 22 at 8 p.m. in the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall, John P. Smol, of Queen's University, 
will give the annual lecture sponsored by Concordia’s Science College “Arctic Environments, 
Lake Mud and Climate Change: A Window on the Past and a View to the Future.” 


A biologist, Smol holds the Canada Research Chair in Environmental Change at Queen's, and 
co-directs the Paleoecologica Environmental Assessment and Research Lab, PEARL, a group of 
over 20 students and scientists. In December 2004, he received the NSERC Herzberg Gold 
Medal, given to Canada's top scientist or engineer. 





Board of Governors call for nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the Board of Governors invites nominations for repre- 
sentatives of the external community to serve as members of the Board. Every nomina- 
tion must include a curriculum vitae and a succinct statement explaining, from the per- 
spective of the nominator, how the candidate could contribute to the University. The 
Nominating Committee is charged with recommending members from the external com- 
munity to the Board of Governors. 

The composition of the Board provides for 23 of the Board’s 40 members to be represen- 
tative of society outside the University. Appointments are for renewable three-year terms. 

There is no honorarium for service as a Board member. It is the aim of the 
Nominating Committee to maintain full membership of a responsible and effective 
Board of Governors, which is responsive to the changing needs of students, the 
University, and the immediate community. Our Governors must be (1) genuinely 
interested in education and the wellbeing of students and (2) energetic and actively 


committed to Concordia University. 

Governors are usually expected to serve on at least one of the standing committees of 
the Board and may, from time to time, be involved in special projects. In evaluating nom- 
inations, the Nominating Committee will take into account the candidate's connection 
with Concordia, the candidate's activities in the local community, and the complemen- 
tarity of the candidate's attributes to those of other Board members. All nominations will 
be acknowledged and retained for consideration by the Nominating Committee in this 
and subsequent years. 

To be considered for vacancies in the coming academic year, your nomination must be 
received no later than April 30, 2007. Please forward nominations, in confidence, to 
Danielle Tessier, Director, Board and Senate Administration, Room S-GM-801-19, 
Concordia University. As there can be no assurance that a nominee will be offered a seat 
on the Board, please be discreet. 
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Ski team recruiting 


ADAM KLEVINAS 


The students who make up the 
Concordia ski team have man- 
aged to post a few fast individ- 
ual results on the Quebec uni- 
versity alpine skiing circuit this 
season even though they still 
seek more athletes to compete 
well as a team. 

With winter taking its time 
to arrive this year, the ski team 
got off to a slow start. Its annu- 
al winter training camp, held at 
le Massif-de-Petite-Riviére-St- 
Francois just east of Quebec 
City, had to be converted from 
a racing camp into a free ski 
camp due to a lack of snow. 

Team captain Olivier 
Hendrick says the warmth only 
affected the first 
event, the giant slalom held at 


season's 


le Massif du Sud in late 
January. 
But the start wasn’t that 


slow. The team’s best result to 
date, a fourth-place finish by 
Vincent Van Uytfanck in the 
giant slalom, came at that very 
race. 

Since then, the team of 10 
men and three women has 


competed at two other events: 
one back at the intended site of 
its training camp, where 
Emmanuel Arnauld was the 
top male Concordian in the 
slalom, and another at Sutton, 
where Andrew Lavers had the 
team’s best result in the giant 
slalom. 

Two races remain as the 
team heads to Adstock, near 
Thetford Mines, for a slalom 
event March 8 to 10 before cap- 
ping off the season with the 
provincial championships at 
Mont Garceau in St. Donat the 
following weekend. 

Hendrick expects the men’s 
team to finish either third or 
fourth out of the seven Quebec 
schools at provincials, but says 
they will have a hard time 
against the other universities 
that are better-funded and 
actively recruit skiers. 

“We don't expect much, 
because there is very little 
interest shown by students at 
Concordia to join; says 
Hendrick, a third-year JMSB 
economics student. Because 
there are only three women on 
the team, they are at a disad- 


vantage when competing with 
other schools. Hendrick and 
future team captain Lavers are 
concerned the team may go 
into extinction if more stu- 
dents don’t express interest. 

Although numbers is the 
main problem, funding is also 
an issue. For the most part, the 
group funds their racing and 
training on their own or by 
selling beer at Stingers foot- 
ball games. This year, they 
have benefited from a new 
financial sponsorship by 
Triplex, a restaurant in the 
AMC Forum. 

Concordia Recreation and 
Athletics chips in, but train- 
ing twice a week at Ski 
Chantecler in the Laurentians 
and competing at five league 
races around the province isn't 
cheap. The team shares train- 
ing space on the mountain and 
a van for rides with the McGill 
team to cut costs. 

If the team is going to 
improve, however, Hendrick 
says the biggest help would 
come from experienced stu- 
dents interested in joining and 
competing. 
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Concordia to host Quebec final: the Concordia Stingers 
men’s basketball team will try to take the university national champi- 
onships when they host the Laval Rouge et Or at 7 p.m. March 9 at the 
Loyola Athletic Complex. The Stingers, ranked second in Canada, beat 
the UQAM Citadins 84-75 at home in the semi-finals last week to 
advance to the provincial final. Above, Andre Johnny and UQAM’s 
Marc-Olivier Beauchamp in the game played March 1, which the 


Stingers won 84-75. 
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An elephant trunk fume extractor 
keeps the air clear during welding 
in the Fine Arts metal shop. 


Dawn WISEMAN 


There are elephant trunks in 
the Integrated Engineering, 
Compu-ter Science and Visual 
Arts Complex (EV). At least, 
“That’s what some people call 
them,” explained Yves Gilbert, 
Director of Customer Service 
and Operational Development 
in Facilities Management. 

The “trunks” are actually flex- 
ible fume extractors which 
extend down from the ceiling in 
places like the Fine Arts metal 
shop. “They can be positioned 
as needed,’ said Gilbert, helping 
to remove the noxious and toxic 
by-products of processes such 
as welding. “They are very 
handy in places where other 
types of air extraction just 
won't work,” he said. 

The elephant trunks are one 
of several air extraction meth- 
ods integrated into EV spaces 
where the chemicals and mate- 
rials in use require more than 


normal venting. 
As a multipurpose building 
containing offices, classrooms, 


labs, workshops, retail space — 


and a gym, air flow in the EV 
Building was very carefully 
considered during design. In 


fact, from an in-take perspec- 


tive, the complex is actually 
two buildings. 

“There are two fresh air sup- 
ply systems,” said Gilbert, “one 
on the top of the engineering 
side, and the other on the top of 
the fine arts side” 

Indoors, each floor has inde- 
pendent, smart, mechanical 
rooms which draw in fresh air 
descending from the roof shaft 
and mixes it with recirculating 
air from the rest of the floor. 
“Carbon dioxide (CO) sensors 
in the recirculating air return 
indicate the occupancy of the 
floor,’ explained Gilbert; more 
CO, means more people and 
more fresh air in the mix. 
Because fresh air has to be 





All I need is the air that I breathe 


heated in the winter and cooled 
in the summer, the smart sys- 
tems minimize energy use 
while ensuring good indoor air 
quality. “Generally we're using 
about 80 per cent recirculated 
air” 

But none of the recycled air 
ever comes from labs or work- 
shops. Here air is supplied as in 
all other spaces, but vented 
directly out of the building due 
to the chemicals and other 
materials. “It’s 100 per cent out,” 
said Gilbert. 

In most labs and workshops 
even the constant venting isn’t 
enough. Spaces are equipped 
with additional air extractors, 
from elephant trunks to very 
high capacity fume hoods. One 
mechanical engineering lab has 
a fume hood that can vent 5,000 
cubic feet per minute of “very, 
very stinky epoxy resin” said 


Dainius Juras (Technical 
Officer, | Mechanical and 
Industrial Engineering). 


He added that facilities are — 
much improved over those in 
the Hall Building. “We used to | 
have one fume hood, now we | 
have nine. It’s just important in | 
terms of health and safety. 

Between fine arts and engi- | 
neering there are more than 40 
fume hoods in the EV Building. 
They range from the traditional 
glass enclosed versions to slot | 
hoods: thin openings in the 
wall that pull air horizontally | 
away from a person's breathing 
zone. | 

All of the lab air, and in fact 
all of the air slated to be | 
expelled from the building, goes 
out through the same shaft. 
Here it is filtered for particu- 
lates (like sawdust) and run 
over a heat recovery coil con- 
taining glycol before being 
vented to the outside. There 
was a fire recently in the sys- | 
tem, and Gilbert's team is ana- 
lyzing the situation to ensure 
that it does not happen again. 





